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'ERE political evils as unavoidable as phyſical ones, it would 
JS juſtify the indolence and deſpondency, with which we are too 
apt ts endure their preſſure, Were the loſs of public liberty, 
the decline and ſervitude of nations as much beyond the reach 
of human exertion to prevent as the great cauſes of natural calamities, it 
would not be ſurprizing, that men ſhould derive their greateſt conſolation, 
from inſenſibility, and tamely ſubmit to what it was not granted them to 
avoid. —But, happily for the ſpecies, moſt of the moral circumſtances, upon 
which its happineſs depends, are placed ſo much within its power, that it 
may in general be ſaid to be the only author of its. good or evil fortune. 
we fee a particular community advancing to power and glory, do. 
we ſee it ny the ocean with its fleets, extending its commerce, and. 
giving law to the ſurrounding nations, we ſhall not be deceived in con- 
cluding, that it retains an internal principle of vigour, which has hitherto. 
preſerved its government from groſs corruption, and kept it true to the 
original ends of its inſtitution. Do we on the contrary ſee that ſucceſs; 
deſerts its arms, that commerce languiſhes, that its military ardour eva» 
porates in feeble and fruitleſs efforts, that the tide of opulence is at an 
ebb, that its conſequence, as well as the opinion pf its force, diminiſhes. 
with its neighbours, we may ſafely pronounce that there is ſome internal 
defect, of which theſe calamities are only the indication. In ſuch a 
country vain will be the attempt to reſtore its drooping fortune, by any 
means which fall ſhort of a radical reformation, In vaia may fleets be 
fitted out, in vain may armies be raiſed, in vain may generals be recalled, 
or miniſters diſplaced ; theſe changes may accelerate, or retard, but can 
never prevent approaching ruin.—While the ſpirit and manners of the 
Roman commonwealth remained entire, neither the invaſion of Pyrrhus, 
the victories of Hannibal, nor the bloody irruptions of the Gauls, were capa», 
ble of ſhaking it on its firm foundations ; but when that haughty people had 
ſubmitted to the common yoke, it beheld the loſs of ancieat glory accom- 
pany the decline of ancient manners. 
A fooliſh or effeminate prince, ſurrounded by a vena] ſenate, ts whom. 
the very name of virtue is either unknown or odious, was not born to 


retain dominions acquired by republican wiſdom, and republican valour = - 
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nor could a people, which had loſt all pretenſions to govern itſelf, long 
expect to rule over others. Every attack of its rude and leſs corrupted 
neighbours ſevered ſome part of the empire from the reſt, till at length 


the mighty fabric, which it had been the labour of ages to rear, fell 


in an inſtant; and left behind no traces of its former greatneſs. 

In modern times this ſeries of events which we ſtill admire in hiſtory, 

has been renewed, and we now behold it haſtening on to a fimilar ca- 

taſtrophe. 

barbarians, which ſubmitted to the Roman yoke, and ſcarcely honoured 
with a name, preſerved through all the ſucceſſive calamities it was deſtined 

to experience, the ſeeds of future greatneſs. The ſhocks of contending 


factions, the gloomy zeal of fanaticiſm, the attempts which were made 


upon its liberties, and even the civil wars which thoſe attempts repeat- 
edly produced, inſtead of depreſſing, have only conſpired to exalt it. 
Theſe contentions, which ſeemed to menace deſtruftion, kept alive, by 
the mutual jealouſies they inſpired, a ſpirit of rational enquiry, and a 
knowledge of thoſe great rights which are eſſential to human happineſs. 
All the paſſions too, of which the mind is ſuſceptible, being continually 
called forth, and applied to the nobleſt objects, imparted to the national 
character that vigour and energy, which rendered it equal to the greateſt 
enterprizes, and inſured ſucceſs. 


- gree of purity, that common conſtitution, which all the nations of Europe 
derived from their anceſtors : in this place ir is ſufficient to remark, that its 
power and greatneſs have always been proportionable to the degree, in 
Which the people have aſſerted their privileges. —Thoſe who are continu- 
ally dechiming againſt inteſtine diviſions; and think an age of ſervitude 
a cheap redemption from a fingle popular commotion, will do well to 
conſider the blaze of glory which gilded thoſe diſaſtrous conteſts which 
can never be remembered without a tear, the awe and terror which this 
people impreſſed upon the moſt powerful fovereigns of Europe, even dur- 
ing the uſurpation of Cromwell, and the inſtant diſgrace: and ſhame 
Which attended the reſtoration of its hereditary tyrants, 

Nor is it difficult to aſſign a reaſon for theſe events The Parliament 
which took up arms againſt Charles I. and carried their ſucceſſes to ſo 
aſtoniſhing a length, knew that they were violating the eſtabliſhed forms 
of the conſtitution, and therefore mada a bold appeal to the common 
rights and common reaſon of the people. Nor could they hope for ſuc- 
ceſs, without encouraging principles the moſt favourable to human liberty, 
as well as avoiding thoſe corruptions, which had been the ground of their 
oppoſition: for men, who are doomed to inevitable ſlavery, will always 


prefer an hereditary and preſcriptive tyranny to one of a later date. They 


had, beſides, embarked in a deſperate ſtruggle, not one of the common 
cauſes, in which the lives and property of a nation are laviſhed 
to” advance the perſonal greatneſs, or gratify the private reſentment 
of a ſovereign, but ſuch an one as rouzed the paſſions, awakened the 


energy, and occupied the ſoul of every individual. It was neceſſary to- 


conquer or to perith ; and this was underſtood by all. No private jea- 
louſies therefore, nor perſonal cabals, no hereditary prejudice of birth, 
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A ſmall! and obſcure people, confounded with the crowd of 


| It is an enquiry of the moſt intereſting 
nature, why England is the only country, which has preferved in any de- 
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tance between the favour of a ſovereign, and the virtues of his ſubjects, 
were ſufficiently powerful to depreſs ability and courage; every one gladly 


conſpired to reward thoſe talents upon which his own ſecurity depended, 


and each individual ſeized upon the ſtation which he felt himſelf born to 


occupy—This is the ordinary effect of civil commotions ; which, while 


they confound all human diſtinctions, frequently cure inveterate abuſes, 


reſtore the youth and vigour of a community, and remove the obſtacles - 


of unfriended merit: thus the whirlwitid, which ſpreads ruin and deſola- 
tion —_ the earth, is ſometimes known to purify the air, and diſpel 
the collected ſeeds of peſtilence. Nor, when the ſupreme power was in- 


vaded by Cromwell, was the nation therefore enflaved, cr the principles 


of freedom ſubverted. That man, who united the virtues of a patriot 
with the ambition of a tyrant, knew, that a people which had lately 
dared ſo much and ſo ſucceſsfully ia defence of their liberty, required 
the guidance of a firm but cautious hand; and that it was eaſier to daz - 
zle their haughty temper with the glory, than to bend it by the terrors of 


uſurpation. He therefore applied himſelf ſo ſucceſsfully to cultivate the 


genius of his nation, to reſtrain its turbulent ſpirit without extinguiſhing 
its vigour, to increaſe its commerce, improve its reſources, and above all 
to preſerve that force of diſcipline and fimplicity of manners, without 
which all human power is but of ſhort duration, that we ſhall not regret 
the eminence he attained, if we can forget the ſteps by which he aſcended. 
If we compare him with the ſovereigns who preceded, he alone will ap- 
by nature intended for a throne; if with his ſucceſſors,” we ſhall per- 
haps apply to him, though in a different ſenſe, that device which was in- 
vented for the perfidions Charles, exiit tyrannus, regum ultimus.” 

The Reſtoration, as we are accuſtomed to call it, that enſued, was ac- 
companied with the moſt ſiniſter omens. That liberty, whoſe maintenance 
had coſt ſuch ſtreams of generous blood, and which might have been fixed 
upon a ſolid ball for ſucceeding ages, was made the ſhameful purchaſe of 


private emolument; and ſurrounding nations, that had turned their atten- 


tion to a-theatre, which preſented the moſt awful and intereſting ſcenes, 
beheld with aſtoniſhment thoſe rights, which it had been fatal to the father 
to invade, reſigned without a ſtruggle to his degenerate ſon. A profligate 
and luxurious prince, infected with the vices of every country which had 
yielded an aſylum to his wandering ſteps, deſtitute alike of private and 


public virtue, without faith, or gratitude, or ſhame, without the ambition 


of a tyrant, or the feelings of a man, feized without oppoſition the throne 
of the haughtieſt people in the univerſe, and uſed it as an hereditary pa- 


trimony. He had been admitted without compact or ſtipulation, and he 


ſoon afforded a ſtriking leſſon of what that- people muſt expect, who hold 
their privileges at the mercy of a king, inſtead of defending rhem by their 


own exertion. From the firſt moment of his return, he gave molt unequi- 


vocal proofs, that he conſidered the public revenue as deſtined to gratify 


his private vices, the forces of the kingdom as the neceſſary engines of 


deſpotiſm, the enemies of his country as his natural friends, and every 
honeſt man as his inveterate foe. - His life was one continued ſcene of riot 
and effeminacy, ſometimes varied with the graver ſchemes of deliberate 
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none of the common arts and machinations, which place an awful dif- 
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tyranny ; ſo that it is doubtful whether his private character was more 
fatal to the morals, or his public one to the liberties of his country. The 
ancient and faithful friends of the fortunes of his family were diſmiſſed 
with ignominy, for wiſhing to reconcile the prerogatives of the king with 
the ſafety of the nation, and the exiſtence of a conſtitution ; while the 
choſen band of royal ſatellites was compoſed of men diſtinguiſhed only by 
their crimes; the moſt corrupt where all were venal, the moſt abandoned 
where all were profligate; whom nothing could reſcue from univerſal 
ſcorn, but becoming the objects of univerſal hatred. It is no wonder that 
ſuch a reign ſhould have been the æra of diſgrace and calamity ; that 
iblic credit ſhould have drooped, and national honour declined ; that 
war ſhould have degenerated into piracy and rapine, peace into civil and 
religious perſecution ; that the natural friends and allies of England ſhould 
have been exaſperated by undeſerved and unprovoked hoſtility : to ſum 
up all, that a dark and baneful conſpiracy ſhould have been formed againſt 
the conltitntion of this country, and the liberties of mankind. - 

Theſe are the evils and diſgraces to which a nation muſt ſubmit, that 
relaxes in the care of its acknowledged rights. For it is the groſſeſt 
prejudice to imagine, that there is ſomething in the foil or climate of this 
country, more peculiarly adapted to the preſervation of Freedom. Hea- 
ven has not diſtributed its bleſſings with ſo partial and ſo ſparing an hand, 
The noble plant will thrive in every portion of the globe, where its leaves 
are watered, and its roots protected; and in every climate will it droop 
and wither, when it is deſerted by its natural defenders. If we caſt our 
eyes upon the neighbouring nations, which are now overwhelmed with 
common deſpotiſm, we ſhall not find one which did not originally boaſt 


a conſtitution-fimilar to our own. Spain has had her Cortez, France her 


three eſtates, Germany her independent eleQors, Sweden and Denmark 
their ſenates. If theſe are now forgotten, loſt and ſwallowed up in one 
romiſcoous ruin, it ſorely becomes us to, take example by their fate, and 
to ſteer the public veſſel, far from a ſhore, which is already covered with 
wrecks, | | 


Ho near we were to this cataſtrophe, the ſitvation of our government 


at the Revolution may inſtruct us. A dark, vindictive tyrant, in ſpite of 
the oppoſition of the beſt and moſt enlightened part of the nation, was 
elevated to the throne, which he had ſcarcely occupied an inſtant, before 
he diſplayed a- deliberate deſign of deſtroying the few remaining liberties 
of his country.—His brother had at leaſt poſſeſſed ſpecious vices; but 
James, to all the hereditary defefts of his family, added qualities which 
were peculiar to himſelf: inſolence, which not contented with in- 
vading the privileges, made him irritate the paſſions of his people; 
bigotry, ſo blind, ſo fierce, ſo unreſtrained by reaſon or experience, 
that He armed the natural ſupporters of arbitrary power in defence 
of freedom; and cruelty, ſo devoid of mercy or forgiveneſs, that he 
left no room for affection to his perſon, or pity to his misfortunes. Yet 
even under all theſe diſadvantages, it is probable he would have prevailed, 
had he had no other obſtacles to encounter than the oppoſition of his.ſub- 
jects; ſo much had _ ſpirit declined, ſo little was left of the ancient 
Engliſh character, ſuch a love of indolence and pleaſure, ſuch a general 


ſupineneſs prevailed. Mhat would have enſued from ſuch ſucceſs 2 a” 
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difficult to conjecture. As ſoon as the horrors of religious perſecution 
had ceaſed, and a ſuperſtition, which adds new fury to all the malignant 
paſſions of tyrants themſelves, had been once more firmly eſtabliſhed by 
the deſtruction of every thing generous in the character of the nation, or 
juſt and equal in the principles of the conſtitution, that univerſal calm 
which is the ſureſt ſymptom of political death would have ſucceeded. 
Under ſuch a priace virtue and ability would have been alike ſuſpefted 
and odious ; while the only merit was a blind implicit deference to his 
moſt extravagant commands; to ſpeak or think with freedom had been 
treaſon ; to have heſitated at any baſeneſs, rebellion, and to have aſſerted | 
the rights of the people, deſtruction. We may eaſily conceive what would 
have been the price of preferment, either in the church or ſtate; and that 
the laws themſelves, wreſted into an univerſal engine of private oppreſſion, 
would have reſigned the lives and property of every individual to the 
diſpoſal of the monarch ; while the oracles of religion were dumb to every 
other purpoſe than that of inculcating the moſt vile and abject ſubmiſſion. 
—A juſt and equal government, which conſults the happineſs of mankind, [ 
is always the patron of morals, and the encourager of virtue; fince neither 1 
extent of territory, nor ſuperiority of wealth, nor the number of mer- 
cenary troops can beſtow ſecurity, but the ſpirit, valour, and principles 
of its ſubjects armed for their own defence, and united in a common 
cauſe, Tyranny on the contrary, which always reverſes the order of na- 
ture, and aims at private emolument through public ruin, finds it neceſ- 
ſary to diſcourage qualities which might be formidable to itſelf, to 
weaken in order to govern, and to diſarm every hand which is capable of 
T uſing a ſword to an honeſt or a generous purpoſe. We may eaſily conceive 
£ that ſuch a government, in its progreſs, would conſider even induſtry and 
: commerce, although the immediate principles of national vigour, as form- 
h 


ing impediments io the views of a prince or his miniſter; and, with the 
dark and malevolent policy of Philip II. of Spain, think it neceſſary to 
introduce univerſal indigence and miſery in order to inſure obedience. In 


t every inſtance, therefore, the general good would have been ſcandalouſſy 
f given up, or counteracted; the national honour baſely ſacrificed on every 
a8 public occaſion : while the moſt calamitous and unnatural wars were 
re lightly entered into, or pertinaciouſly purſued, did they flatter the private 
es ambition of a prince, ſecure the power of a miniſter, or increaſe the per- 


ut quiſites of a ſycophant. Projects like theſe afford ample ſcope ta carry 
ch on the generous deſigns of arbitrary government; to break the ſpirit of 
n- a nation by private and public calamities; invade its property by the moſt 
e 3 immoderate impoſitions; extinguiſh its few remaining privileges; aboliſh 
e, I all diſtinctions but that of ſlave and tyrant; and bow it by every cir- 
ce cumſtance of infamy and degradation to the yoke. It we have ſeen the 
he I} reverſe of this picture take place during a long ſeries of years which ſuc- 
et If ceeded the Revolution, we mult attribute it leſs to a change of governors, 
ed, ¶ than to the courage and vigilance which the people derived from their 
ub- ¶ own ſucceſsful ſtruggles, and to the renovation of the conſtitution. | 
ent Whatever magic there may be in particular names, whatever real diſtinc- 
zral tions in the character of individuals, experience ſufficiently evinces, that 
not ¶ the effects of power are as ſimilar and univerſal as the paſſions and — 
ö - ey 0 
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of man; and that neither private obligations nor public confidence, neither 
ſhame nor gratitude, nor the ſacred doctrines and influence of religion 
itſelf upon its immediate profeſſors, have ever been ſufficient to repreſs 
the jnordinate effects of ambition. Were it neceſſary to illuſtrate this by 
example, we might ſhew by what-ſteps the petty ſovereigns of all the Eu- 
ropean nations have gradually emancipated themſelves trom their former 
ſtate of limited dominion. We could, in almoſt every inſtance, aſcertain 
the particular æra when, either by force or fraud, they have wreſted from 
their ſubjects, or from their brother tyrants the nobility, each of the pri- 
vileges which are now become the favourite claim of royalty. We could ſhew 
through what unparalleled crimes, by what ſucceſlive ſcenes of pertidy 
and cruelty, with what an utter diſregard of all the ſanctions of mora- 
lity and religion, as well as the continual ſacrifice of public good, they 
have arrived at the diſtinguiſhed honours they now enjoy; we could even 
frequently fix, with accuracy, the time, when a particular family has be- 
come divine, by throwing off every thing human in its character or 
conduct. | \ 

This was well underſtood by the ſubtle and comprehenſive genius of 
Machiavel, when he aſſerted, that no government can be laſting which is 
not frequently reduced to irs: firſt principles. He knew, that laws and 
forms were weak barriers againſt the eacroaching ſpirit of thoſe who are 
intruſted with their execution; that mercenary troops can never be wanting 
to defend, nor caſuiſts to vindicate, nor prieſts to ſanctify the exceſſes of 
ambition. He lived in a country, which had ſeen the conſular faſces borne 
before the deſtroyers of the republic; and where the moſt dreadful deſ- 

iſm that ever trampled upon the rights of nature had been erected, un- 
der the ſhadow of a religion which breathes peace, good-will, and equa- 
lity to mankind, He therefore taught, that the vigilance and vengeance 
of the people muſt be placed like a flaming ſword to guard their rights ; 
and gave the moſt falutary and effectual admonitions againſt unlimited 
power, by exhibiting the crimes through which it is purſued, the horrors 
by which it is maintained, „ | 
That the government of England underwent this proceſs, at leaſt to a 
certain degree, muſt be evident to all who have ſtudied the hiſtory of thoſe 
times. Though the agents in this great buſineſs, ſtartled at the import- 
ance of their own attempt, and wanting honeſty and boldneſs to avow the 
principles upon which they acted, have left the juſtice they owed their 
country's wrongs unfiniſhed, though lateſt poſterity may execrate that 
timid or intereſted policy which meanly betrayed the cauſe of freedom, at 
the very inſtant when her triumph was complete; yet, under whatever 
pretext a king is driven from the throne, there can be little diſpute con- 
cerning the principles upon which that. expulſion muſt be juſtified, 
Foreign nations were indeed ſurprized to fee the rights of humanity ſpring- 
ing up and bloſſoming under the ſhadow of a throne ; and that thoſe who 
were for annibilating the liberties of millions, to gratify the pride of a few 
indolent uſurpers, ſhould be driven from the precincts of a court: they 
did not conſider that the loye of power, which continually impels the 
great to violate every duty, may even produce contrary effects; and 
make them, when it is their igtereſts, encourage virtue, and patrons 
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To theſe principles of our conſtitution, reſtored to part at leaſt of their 
original purity, have been owing. the internal ſtability and ſafety, the 
external glory and power of England.—ln vain were the tyrants of the 
world leagued againſt that government, which reſted upon the broad baſis 
of general conſent and public freedom, Vain alike were the attacks of 
violence, and the machinations of fraud. While civil and religious perſe- 
cutors were depopulating all the continent, here might a real lover of hu- 
manity have contemplated an aſylum open to the unfortunate ; religion, 
| which addreſſed itfelf to the reaſon, not to the fears of men; laws which 
\ defended property, without oppreſſing the poor; a government which 
preſerved its own authority, without annihilating the privileges of its ſub- 
jects, and ſubjects who had learned to obey, without abandoning their 
laim to reſiſt, If warlike feats deſerved a place in. the page which is des 
icated to human happineſs, we could produce-atchievements which equal 
e luſtre of Rome in its brighteſt blaze of glory. We could ſhew the 
ean covered by our fleets, our arms triumphant upon every ſhore, and 
empire not only acknowledged, but bleſſed by the remoteſt inhabi- 
tits of the globe. Such, and ſo irreſiſtible are the efforts of a people, 


f ſe government is founded upon freedom, whoſe arms are directed by 
p juce. But what renders the retroſpect more awful and intereſting, is 

to hold commerce, agriculture, and population, increaſing even amidſt 
2 thœmults of war; and numerous bands of generous adventurers, iſſuing 
8 froithe prolific boſom of the parent ſtate, to tranſport their manners, 
ft righ, religion, to the extremities of the earth, and carrying with them 
-q the otection of heaven, and the ſeeds of future greatneſs. Were we 
(- not auainted with the continual viciſſitude of human affairs, was hiſtory 
** itſelf \y thing but a regiſter of public calamities, of nations enſlaved, 
1 and eljres ſunk for ever, we ſurely might have conſidered fo ſtupendous an 
* edifice perfect and ſecure; and while we admired the beauty of the work, 
5 pronoued the eternity of the pile. Poſſeſſed of freedom ſo often vindi- 


cated, rights fo accurately aſcertained, of a government not founded 
upon thavages of conqueſt, or the immemorial degradation of mankind, 
but dedid from plain and poſitive compact; deriving greatneſs not from 


2 the oppnon of its neighbours, but from the bleſſings of nature, and 
5 the exerth of induſtry, this country might ſurely ſeem preſerved from 
_ all the Cohan cauſes of decay. Above all, whoever had turned his eyes 
the towards thaſt Atlantic, and beheld the majeſtic form of the Engliſh: con- 
<4 ſtitution, M all its admirable proportions and noble ſimplicity, imitated 


and improv by a multitude of riſing ſtates, which gloried in their com- 
mon origin, } limited dependence upon this country, would have thought 
* that Provide itſelf had directed the wondrous plan of human happi- 
ork neſs; and Ve he ſaw nothing within the reach of either. wiſdom or 
Be fortune to ac would have only breathed a pious prayer for its per- 
petuity. | 
Let us naWnſider a different ſcene, which preſents a mournful in- 
ſtance of the übility of human affairs, and the rapid decline of great - 


by neſs. Let us in turn our eyes to the ſame people? and behold them 
hy labouring und&e complicated calamities of hoſtile attacks and domeſtic 


5 corruptions ; tog through all the horrors of an unſucceſsful civil war, 
280 waſting their ſu remaining forces on viſionary ſchemes of mad ambition, 
Te 5 | baffled 
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baffled and deſpiſed by their enemies, deſerted by their ſtiends, abandoned 
by heaven, and delivered up to almoſt inevitable deſtruction. The ſhades 
are indeed dark 'and dreadfal ; but the reſemblance is too ſtrong to be 
miſtaken : and it is no longer time to be cheated with the deceitful colour- 


ivgs of hope and adulation. Whatever ills our preſent ſituation offers to 


our view, whatever diſtreſſes the ſad perſpective of future years may 
threaten, it is neceſſary to behold them with a ſteady eye. For thus alone 
can we make a proper uſe of the reſources which yet remain, in order to 


procraſtinate our country's fate; or, if fortitude and prudence are inſuffi- 


cent to avert the impending ruin, it is better to periſh like men that have 
exerted themſelves to the laſt, than to be ſwept away like helpleſs animals, 


entangled in the toil, and flaughtered without reſiſtance. 


And here we ſhall not ſeruple to apply the principles which we eſta- 
bliſhed at the beginning, and to aſſert, that ſuch a deſcent from the pinna- 


cle of greatneſs, to the loweſt abyſs of ſhame, could never have enſued, 


without a correſpondent change in the principles and adminiſtration of the 
Engliſh government. It has been long remarked, that there is a tide ir 
human things, which is never ſo near an ebb, as when it is lifted beyon 
ns bounds, and feems to ſwell the higheſt, This circumſtance, which 
attributed by the ignorant te fome myſterious power and denominated fc 
tune, is eaſily reſolved by keener and more penetrating underſtanding 
into the neceſſary agency of moral cauſes. If the very hairs of our hd 
are numbered, and not a ſparrow falls to the ground without the permifn 
of Providence, ſtill leſs can we ſuppoſe that mighty empires, whicln- 
volve the deſtiny of millions, are detached from the general chain of caes, 
and left to fluctuate at random. 2 | | 
But as an attentive obſerver might have predicted the future f; of 
Rome, at the very inſtant when ſhe exulted over the fall of her afing 
rival ; thus would an Engliſh patriot have trembled for his country'sfety, 


when ſhe had reached that point of glory which admitted no farthaug- 


tation: and while he beheld her inveterate enemies humble/t her 
, her empire extended to the oppoſite limits of the earth, her #ts re- 
turning with every wind, and loaded with the Juxurics of every mate, 
be would have feared the ſure contagion which has ever accomped ex- 
ceſfive proſperity. That contagion has long been circulating! ſecret 


chrough this devoted land, tainting the ſources of national hapeſs, and 


corroding the vitals of the conſtitution, - Among the people iias pro- 
duced an beadlong rage for trifling and dangerous pleaſures, a cempt for 
the virtuous ſimplicity of antient manners, and an oblivion oheir moſt 
important rights; among the great, a luxury which knows? bounds, 
an indifference to the public good, and a diſpoſition to ſacriſiche dignity 


of birth, the duties of rank, and the hope of future fameo the low 


enjoyments of the preſent moment. | 2 | 
Could ſuch diſpoſitions have long ſubſiſted in a nation ib ſafety to 
their liberties, it would have been the firſt exception of tkind within 


_ the annals of humanity. It would have implied a degree ciſdom, vir; 


tue, and moderation in their rulers, which no eſtabliſhed ernment has 
yer been able to boaſt. We have therefore no reaſon to bePrized, that 
every poſſible advantage has been taken of the general pineneſs, an 
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E 1 
that a malignant influence has increaſed in ſilence, till it is almoſt tos 
mighty for oppoſition; and by undermining every ſupport of the conſtitu- 
tion, threatens the entire deſtruction of the pile. Ty 
The ſtability of that conſtitution has, through many ſucceeding ages, 
depended upon the public virtue and integrity of our Parliaments. The 
neceſſity of a mutual co-operation between the king and the repreſenta- 
tives of the people gave the nation every ſecurity for their rights, which 
they could then think neceſſary. Whatever grievances had been introduced 
during the intermiſſion of parliaments were ſure to be forcibly repre- 
ſented, and their redreſs demanded, before the exigencies of the ſove- 
reign were ſupplied. Men that conſidered themſelves as the imme- 
diate agents of their fellow citizens, ſelected for the particular purpoſe of 
tranſacting public buſineſs in their names, ſhortly to be mingled with the 
common mals, and to ſhare in all the conſequences of their own conduct, 
could not eaſily be induced to impoſe burthens which would oppreſs them- 
ſelves, or to ſurrender rights which were eſſential to their own ſafety, 
Nor were thoſe modern refinements yet invented, thoſe generous indem- 
nifications which a grateful miniſter beſtows upon the deputies of the 
people, to reward them for their patriotiſm and loyalty. Nor was it yet 
underſtood that a ſmall number of individuals, frequently deſtitute alike 
of fortune, virtue, and abilities, introduced againſt the conſent of the 
people voting in oppoſition to their opinions, and laviſhing their property 
without their conſent, had a right to disfranchiſe their electors, and be: 
reave them of thoſe very powers ro which they owed their own exiſtence. 
Such contradictions and abſurdities are th 2 AHspring of modern times, as 
well as that political leger de- main whch can concentrate the eſſence of a 
populous county, or a commercial city, in a ruined ſheep- fold; and which, 
while it gives the laborious occupier an equal ſhare in the legiſlature with 
au hundred thouſand reſpectable citizens, can, if neceſſary, annihilate the 
political exiſtence of millions, make an Houſe of Commons ſpring up ſeven, 
or ſeven hundred ſucceſſive times from its awn aſhes, and veſt the virtual 
repreſentation of an immenſe continent in the corporation of a Corniſh 
borough. It cannot be imagined that ſuch doctrines can have been pro- 
pagated, without giving the juſteſt alarm to the real friends of their coug- 
try. They have therefore repeatedly endeavoured to ſtem the torrent of 
corruption, to expel the minions of a court, from the temple of public 
freedom, to reſtore our parliaments to their original purity, and the peo- 
ple to their hereditary rights; and had they ſucceeded in their attempts, 
there is every reaſon to believe, that we ſhould have eſcaped the weight 
of misfortune, which is now from every quarter burſting upon our heads; 
nor have added to the many paſt examples of ambitious phrenzy, the ſpec- 
tacle we now afford of ſinking greatneſs, and a ſhattered-empire, f 
But it is the common failing of human beings to be more diſpoſed to 
lament the preſſure of misfortunes, than to take precautions againſt their 
approach, or even to exert themſelves for a cure. States, like individuals, 
frequently become wearied with the practice of thoſe virtues which have 
produced their exaltation; and in a Haden acceſs of delirium throw away 
the advantages which it had coſt them ages to acquire. In vain do the 
few unprejudiced patriots, who with more penstratigg eyes look into fu—- 
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tority, endeavour to awaken them from their deluſion, and point out the 
chains which are ſcarcely perceivable under wreaths of flowers : their ſaga- 
city is deſpiſed, their predictions lighted, their ſuperior virtues hated, 
till the hour of vengeance is arrived, which diſpels the ſhort-lived dream 
of pleaſure and ſecurity, and rouzes the miſerable victims to real ſlavery 


and ſubſtantial ruin. 


This has been long the caſe with our own nation, and we are now pay- 


oy 


- 


ing the ſevere penalties of former folly. What repeated warnings have 
we received of the increaſing venality of our repreſentatives ; and how 
often have we neglected the opportunity of placing the public liberty upon 
2 permanent baſis ! But ſo long as there could be a doubt concerning the 
extent of the contagion, ſo long as they condeſcended to ſpread the ſlighteſt 
veil over their infidelity, we acquieſced in the deceit, and choſe to expect 
that relief from time, which is only attainable by virtue: as if univerſal 
experience had not ſhewn, that the firſt infringement of national rights, 
which is permitted with impunity, is the introduction of every evil; 
that the attempts of ambition never finiſh but with the patience of man- 
kind ; and that there is no medium between oppoſing the leaſt encroach- 
ment, and ſubmitting to the greateſt. But with our deluded countrymen 
every pretext, however futile and ridiculous, has been alternately ſufficient 
to quiet their fears. and lull their jealouſies. Sometimes their liberties 
have been invaded to defend them the better againſt the attacks of tyranny, 
fometimes becauſe a patriot king enjoyed the throne ; ſometimes they were 
perſuaded to forego redreſs, becauſe the miniſter was embarraſſed with 
war; ſometimes becauſe he dared not interrupt the public peace; ſome- 
times for fear of excluding the people's real friends from power; ſome- 
times becauſe the people's real friends had obtained the power they ſought, 
and muſt not hazard its loſs. Wretched nation, that has been induced to 
make the diſeaſe inveterate in ex pectation of a cure, and that did not un- 
derftand, that it was a matter of no confequence in what name, or by 


what party they were enſlaved ! | 
But there is a certain degree of provocation, which it is unſafe to offer 


even to ſlaves. We had ſeen with tranquillity our treaſures waſted, and 


our blood poured out in quarrels which did not intereſt the nation; a mul- 
tiplicity of laws, contrary to the principles of a free government, en- 
acted ; the national property laviſhed upon the nation's inveterate foes, 
and perpetual impoſitions eſtabliſhed, as odious in their nature as oppreſ- 
five in their operation. We have beheld the ſacred influence of the Jaws 
ſometimes perverted to oppreſs innocence, ſometimes evaded to confer impu- 
nity upon the blackeſt crimes. Mercenary troops have been augmented in 
the hour of peace, and the guardians of the people's liberties have ſanctified 


|” that univerſal engine of oppreſſion. The baſeſt means of corruption have 


been openly adopted and avowed as a neceſſary ſcheme of government; 
and leſt the people at large ſhould poſſeſs dangerous or intractable virtues, 


it has been judged neceſſary to debaſe the native honeſty of the Engliſh 


character, by authorizing every thing which can moſt effectually ſubvert - 


it. Theſe, and à thouſand other inſtances of public corruption, have long 
been familiar to our view, without engaging us to vigilance or effeCtual 


Qur 


oppoſition ; ſo deep has been our lethargy, ſo implicit our confidence in 
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our own ſecurity, But neither the degrading patience we have exerted, 
nor the licence of oppreſſing with impunity, nor the ſpoils which have 
rewarded our betrayers, were ſufficient to content their unbounded appe- 
tite for miſchief. It has been judged neceſſary to perſecute and extirpate 
human liberty wherever it was found. One nation was too {mall a theatre 
for rapine, and therefore it was decided to ſcatter death and havock over the 
whole weſtern continent, and to diſperſe enmity, diviſion, rage, and mu- 
tual deſolation through all the parts of the nobleſt empire in the uni- 
verſe. Such a project as this was indeed worth ambition! To rivet the 
chains of unborn millions, to blaſt, like a rapid peſtilence, the bleſſings 
which heaven had beſtowed on half the globe; to ſhew that neither ocean, 
deſart, nor wilderneſs, is ſufficiently wide or dreary to protect a ſingle rem- 
nant of the ſpecies from the yoke !—or ſhould they dare reſiſt, to exerciſe 
unlimited fury againſt the devoted rebels; to interdict them from the 
common rights and mercies of war itſelf ; let looſe the ungovernable fe- 
rocity of ſavage rage upon their defenceleſs wives and children ; deſtroy 
their generous and valiant youth in fields of battle ; and then, by the 
gentler operations of civil juſtice, gibbets, exile, and impriſonment, ex- 
tirpate the few the ſword had ſpared, 

Such may, perhaps, be the language of ſome future philoſophic hiſto. 
rian, who, removed from all the paſſions, intereſts, and prejudices which 
dazzle the actors in theſe important ſcenes, ſhall relate the awful events of 
the preſent period. Such a man, perhaps, without conſidering the topics 
which are ſo forcibly impreſſed upon an Engliſh mind, the eternal and 
illimitable obedience which every colony owes to .the- parent ſtate, the 


omnipotence of a Britiſh parliament, or the generous deſign of deſolati 


an immenſe continent to make it free and happy, may regard nothing but 
the intereſts of humanity, With ſuch a view of things he may, perhaps, 
execrate the authors of the American war as equally devoid of policy, pub- 
lic ſpirit, and humanity ; and while he beholds on one ſide the rights of 
nature, the intereſts of mankind, a riſing empire formed upon the nobleſt 
principles of equity and reaſon, and deſtined to prove a common ref 
from European tyranny, he may ſee nothing on the other, but the low, 
jlliberal aims of ſelfiſhneſs, avarice, and cruelty, that would, if poſſible, coun- 
teract the deſigns of Providence itſelf, engroſs its bleſſings, or convert them 
into curſes for all the reſt of the ſpecies. Should ſuch a writer hereafter ex- 
iſt, it is probable he may add, after having brought the hiſtory of the Ame- 
rican conteſt down- to the preſent æra; ſuch were the aims of the Britiſh 
miniſtry, but the weakneſs of their meaſures was equal to the iniquity of 
their councils, That noble country, which had fo long been the bulwark of 
European liberty, was doomed at noun to ſubmit to the common yoke, a juſt 
reward for having deviated from its former principles, and become the inſtru- 
ment of oppreſſion. Inſtead of the triumphs it had expected, inſtead of ſee- 
ing the ſpoils of the perſecuted colonies poured into its territories, inſtead of 
ſeeing the. commerce of all the ſubject welt enrich its merchants, baits which 
the vile incendiaries of the war had made uſe of with too much ſucceſs, it 
was doomed to experience every ill it had endeavoured to inflict: its wealth 


Vas deſtined to circulate through the very country it had devoted to deſtruc- 


tion; its commerce was gradually diminiſhed by the depredations of its ene · 
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mics and by the intolerable impoſitions which were levied upon the people. 
aiverfal poverty and deſpair ſeemed to pervade the land; all ranks 
and orders of men begun to ſhare in the general diſtreſs; the poor, the 
rich, the obſcure, the great, the idle, the induſtrious, were all alike in. 
cluded in the unequalled miſeries which had invaded the land, excepting 
the few who received the ſpoils of their ſinking country, infected with its 
curſes, and polluted with its blood, They now begun to perceive, with an 
anguiſh which it is difficult to expreſs, that they had been deluded by the 
profleſt artifices, to throw away the nobleſt prize that was ever poſſeſſed 
mortals :—America was irreparably loſt ; yet was there no term pro- 
poled to their diſtreſſes, no hope of peace, no attention to ſpare the laſt 
reſources of an exhauſted nation. Ef 1 855 
In this extremity of public and private diſtreſs ſome remains of the an- 
cient Engliſh ſpirit ſeemed to burſt forth from the embers under which 
it. had been ſo long concealed, All the real and diſintereſted friends of 


public freedom, all who had viewed with ſilent ſorrow and indignation = 


the progreſs. of venality and the diminution of the people's influence, 
thought it neceſſary to unite in one laſt effort; and to prevent, if poſſible, 
their country's ruin, which ſeemed the inevitable conſequence of ſuch mea- 

es as were then purſued —Rouſed from a lethargy of ſo long and ſo 

tal a duration, they viewed with aſtoniſhment and horror the compli- 
cated calamities which ſurrounded them, and rightly deemed, that all 
was Joſt, unleſs ſome check could be inter poſed to the prevailing corrup- 
tions of their government, and the people reſtored to their fundamental 
Tights. The ſplendor. of their meridian glory was indeed paſt, the dream 
of greatneſs diſſipated, and the pageantry of empire loſt ; but peace, ſecu- 
rity, and freedom were yet attainable bleſſings, denied to violence and 
ambition, but beſtowed on virtue. 


'Such may. perhaps be the account hereafter given of the petitions lately 


offcred by the . may it be added, that they were attended 
with the ampleſt ſucceſs, and diffuſed returning vigour through every part 


of the conſtitution ! That private intereſt and ambition, which bad fo 


long been, ſuffered to triumph amidſt their country's ruin, were thence- 
forth reſtrained. within their proper and ſalutary bounds: that the enor- 
pus burthens under which the nation had fo long groaned ; which had 
deen accumulated under ſuch a variety of pretexts; which had equally 
ſerved to impoveriſh the people and corrupt their repreſentatives, were at 
length ſubmitted to the wholeſome regulations of a new tribunal, ſuperior 
to every impreſſion of fear and intereſt, and ſolely intent upon the great 
and neceſſary object of public economy ! Above all, may it be ſaid, that 
this great and conſtitutional reformation, by reſtoring the Engliſh people 
to. all their rights, reſtored them to all their virtues ! That waking from 


their dilgraceful lethargy, they viewed the carnage and deſolation which 


had been . perpetrated in their name with horrar and remoxſe ; and that 
with the ancient hereditary generoſity of their character, they begun to 


admire the very virtues they had ſo lately perſecuted, and inftead of in- 


vading the rights of others, turned their whole attention to the mainte- 
nance of their own ! | | 
Animated with theſe conſiderations, this Society, which feels for their 
8onntry's wrengs with all the ſenſibility which becomes the name of Eng- 
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nmmen, have undertaken the taſk of rouſing their countrymen to the de- . 


fence of their hereditary rights. Convinced that all remaining hopes of 
ſatety are centred in the great body of the people, which, though ſome- 


times deceived concerning the means, can voluntarily purſue no other end- 


than the general happineſs. They wiſh to awaken them from their lethargy 
—they wiſh to awaken them while the means of ſafety are yet left, before 
the Engliſh conſtitution ſhall have become a name which it is dangerous to 
pronounce, a ſhade which it is fatal to evoke. While it is yet permitted 
ro appeal to the feelings and underſtanding of the nation, while there 
are no laws which fetter the activity of the mind, while neither perpetual 
impriſonment, nor death, nor torments, are denounced againft the hardy 
citizen that ſhall remind his countrymen of their expiring privileges, they 
dare to perform that mournful but neceſſary duty. They therefore ſer 
before them their undoubted rights, ſo often vindicated, ſo often con- 
firmed ; rights eſtabliſhed by immemorial uſage, confirmed by the pureſt 
deciſions of their legiſlators, and illuſtrated by the labours of men, whoſe 


underſtandings have been the ornament of humanity, as much as their 


private virtues were the honour of their country. Convinced, that thoſe 
who wiſh to enſlave mankind will always attempt to divert their attention 
from the danger whick threatens their liberty, till the mortal wound has 
been received, they preſent an antidote to the poiſons which have been fo 
induſtriouſly diffuſed. They believe, that whatever diſputes may happen 
concerning the origin of government, there can be none concerning its 
end and object. They are neither awed by the clouds of myſterious dark 
neſs which time has thrown around the baſis of human eſtabliſhments, 
nor by the fictitious rays with which ſuperſtition encircles particular brows z 


and they acknowledge no divinity in any form of government, farther than 


as it is a method of producing the common good, ſanctified by the con- 
ſent, and founded upon the neceſſities of the people. He that can believe 
otherwiſe, and while he admits that the Deity has given equal powers ta 
all the ſpecies, paſſions to ſtimulate them to the purſuit of good, and rea- 
ſon to direct their choice, aſſerts that they are ſubjected, without reſource, 
to the caprice of a few mortals, weak, contemptible, and bounded as 


themſelves, may be called the friend of ſovereigus, but muſt be reputed 


the enemy of human kind: he may as well imagine, that the lion is not 


to be reſiſted becauſe he has fangs to tear; or the ſerpent, becauſe he has 


poifon to infect; but he will not perſuade the African, that the arrow 
with which he pierces the monſter's breaſt, or the javelin with which he 
nails the bloated reptile to the ground, does not equally enter into the 
deſign of Providence :—nor are ſuch principles leſs dangerous to the 


| fafety of the ruler, than fatal to the rights of his ſubjects; for white 
they eſtabliſh the throne of deſpotiſm upon the necks of half the ſpecies, 


they are equally favourable to the firſt uſurper that can vault into the fear, 
and Jaſh the affrighted ſteeds over the body of their former maſter. 
If we mention theſe great principles of all human ſociety, it is not be- 


cauſe we appeal to them againſt the conſtitution of our country, but be- 


caufe this conſtirution is more immediately derived from them than is ge- 
nerally known. Amongſt the many falſe and injurious calumnies which 
have been thrown upon thoſe who diſtinguiſh between the intereſt of their 


country. 
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eonntry and that of an iniquitous faction, none is more oommon nor more 
unjuſt, than that of their attempting innovation. We cannot, therefore, 


better conclude our addreſs upon this important ſubject, than by declaring, 
in the moſt explicit manner, that nothing is more foreign to the opinions 
and deſigns of the Society. But we have the leſs reaſon to be ſurprized 
at impurations like theſe, becauſe they have always been the weapons made 


nſe of by the abetters of falſhood againſt the friends of truth. With 


them it has always been the moſt unpardonable ſedition to queſtion the 
omnipotence of the prevailing power; and while the oppreſſors of man- 
kind are allowed to avail themſelves of every engine to overthrow the elta- 
bliſhed privileges of their country, it is rebellion in the people to vindicate 
their invaded rights, or even to murmur at the encroachment. But it is 
not to ſuch men that we appeal. 8 | 

Let the ingenuous and uncorrupted part of our countrymen decide which 
are the real friends of the conſtitution, and which the introducers of inno- 
vation ; thoſe who would preſerve it in its original vigour, or thoſe who, 
with'a ſeeming reverence for the forms, would annihilate the ſpirit ; thoſe 
who wiſh to free it from the dirt and filth which impede its motion, or 


thoſe who would deſtroy the machine itſelf, rather than reſtore it to its 


former purity ; thoſe who contend for the cleareſt rights eſtabliſhed in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, or thoſe who, after having baſely and ſurreptitiouſly 
invaded them, appeal to their own perfidy as a precedent. Leſt what we 
have already ſaid ſhould not be ſufficiently clear, we think it neceſſary to 
add, that we conſider an hereditary ſovereignty and nobility as eſſential 
parts of the conſtitution which we claim, and admirably adapted to the 
genius of the Engliſh nation. But at the ſame time that we declare our 
approbation of a limited prerogative and a privileged nobility, we would 
hope that there is no Engliſhman that is not falſe to the name, and a 
traitor to his country, .that would wiſh to increaſe either of theſe powers 
at the expence of the third and moſt eſſential, the Commonalty of Eng- 
land. By what means the people have been deprived of their eſſential 
rights, by what imperceptible degrees the repreſentatives of a whole na- 
tion have been changed into the deputies of a few paltry and venal bo- 
roughs; by what unconſtitutional innovations theſe pretended repreſen- 

tatives have aſſumed a. power of extending their own exiſtence, though 
it may be doubted, whether the acts they paſſed for that purpoſe are 
more valid than thoſe of the Long Parliament after the abolition of the 
king and lords, we have ſufficiently explained in the tracts we have already 
printed and diſperſed. By what ſteps the immediate creatures of the peo- 
ple, invelted with delegated powers to expreſs the ſenſe, and protect the 
rights of their conſtituents, have been gradually converted into the inve- 
terate enemies and deſtroyers of every thing they were choſen to defend, 
will be ſufficiently evident to all who have remarked the proceedings of 
our late parliaments. This only will we obſerve, that corruption has now 
ſo far exceeded its former limits, ſuch widely - diffuſed calamities have been 


occaſioned in its courſe, and ſuch an open contempt has been expreſſed for 
the intereſts and approbation of the people, that the meaſure of our 


wrongs is full. As we can have no remaining hopes of redreſs from any 


thing but our own exertion, we ſolemnly invite the free and uncorrupted 
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part of the nation to unite for the aſſertion of their long - neglected rights, 
in the moſt dangerous criſis that ever threatened their deſtruction. And, 
as nothing ſeems better calculated to keep alive the ſacred fire of public 
freedom, than to diffuſe political and conſtitutional knowledge through 
the great body of the people, as nothing can more forcibly impel a com- 
munity to ſtruggle for its rights, than to give it juſt notions of their im- 
portance, and of the inevitable evils which muſt attend their loſs, we pre- 
ſume to ſolicit the approbation and concurrence of all our generous coun- 
trymen to the defiga in which we are engaged. Let them refle&t, that 
the battle is loſt while every individual conſults his private eaſe and ſafety, 
and that thoſe are ſeparately trampled upon, who collectively would be 
felt in the balance, and incline the ſcale. If there is yet room for addi- 
tional evils, or new difgraces ; if a people can ſubmit to more degrading 
inſults than have been already heaped upon our heads, it may be the part 
of prudence to wait the event, or embrace a mean and precarious neutra- 
lity ; but if we have already reached the utmoſt verge of freedom and of 
honour, if the leaſt advance is ſlavery and perdition, it becomes us here 
to make a ſtand with the determined obſtinacy of men, who know they 
_ neither retreat nor hope beyond the ſpot which they now occupy and 
defend. ä E | : © 


DECLARATION OF RIGHTS, 
Without which no Engliſhman can be a free Man, nor 
the Engliſh Nation a free People. 


re ce. ts 


I. HE Government of this Realm, and the making of Laws for 
| the ſame, ought to be lodged in the Hands of King, Lords of 
Parliament, and the Repreſentatives of the whole Body of the free Men 
of this Realm. | 1 

II. Every Engliſhman (Infants, inſane Perſons, and Criminals only 
excepted) is, of common Right, and by the Laws of God, a free Man, and 
intitled to the full Enjoyment of Liberty. 

III. An Engliſhman's Liberty, or Freedom, conſiſts in having an ac- 
tua Share, either in Legiſlation itſelf, or in the appointing of thoſe who 
are to frame the Laws; which, although they ought to protect him in 
the full Enjoyment of thoſe abſolute Rights, that are veſted in him by 
the immutable Laws of Nature, may yet be fabricated to the Deſtruction 
of his Perſon, his Property, his religious Freedom, Family, and Fame. 

IV. It is the Right of the Commons of England to elect a neu Houle 
of Parliament Once at leaſt in every Year : Becauſe, when a Parliament 
continues for a longer Term than one Seſſion, Thouſands, who have at- 
tained to Man's Eſtate ſince it was elected, and are therefore entitled to 
enter into Poſleſſion of their beſt Inheritance, the actual Exerciſe of their 
elective Franchiſe, are in that Caſe unjuſtly denied their Right and excluded 
from Freedom. 


Note 1ſt. Since the all! of one Man is as dear to him as the all of an- 
other, the p:or Man has an equal Right, but more Need, to have a Re- 
preſeatative in Parliament than the rich one. 05 

Note 2d. Thoſe Engliſnmen who have no Votes for electing a Repre - 
ſentative, are not free Men, as Juſtice and the Conſtitution of their Country 
require; but are enſlaved to the Repreſentatives of thoſe who have Votes: 
For, to be enſlaved, is to have no Will of our own in the Choice of Law- 
makers, but to be governed by Rulers whom other Men have /et 
var us. | 

Note 3d. By the Operation of one unconſtitutional Statute (8 Hen. VI.) 
enacted on falſe Pretences, a very great Majority of Engliſhmen are tyran- 
nically debarred from their Birthright of voting for Members of Parliament, 
which was a ſacred Inheritance enjoyed by their Forefathers, until the enact- 
ing of that Statute. Thus, by the Craft of Stateſmen, the far m— 
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Part of the Engliſh Nation are conſtantly taxed without being repreſented, 


and compelled to obey Laws they never aſſented to, which are the very De- 
finitions of Slavery; and thus are Engliſhmen degraded to a Level with 
the very Cattle in the Field, or the Sheep in the Fold, which have no Vaiee 
to ſay, Why are we bought and fold ! Why are we yoked and laden with 
«© heavy Burthens ! IWhy are we fleeced and led to the Slaughter!“ 

Note 4th. For the making of Laws, our Conſtitution knows no ſuch 
Thing as virtual Repreſentation. Members of Parliament ars the At- 
tornies of thoſe they repreſent. Whoever heard that the Attorney of John 
ſhall diſpoſe of the Property of Thomas, becauſe John and Thomas happen 
to reſide in the ſame Town or County ? . 3 
Note 5th. Parliaments of one Seſſion were the immemorial Uſage of 
England from the earlieſt Antiquity, and our Right thereto ſtood con- 


firmed in the written Law of the Land from the Time of the immortal 


Alfred down to the Reign of King William III. a Period of more than a 
thouſand Years. In all that Time, not a ſingle Diſadvantage to Liberty 
from the Shortneſs of Seſſional Parliaments was ever recorded in Hiſtory ; 
Whereas longer Parliaments, in leſs than'One hundred Years Time, have 
left us nothing of Liberty but the Name, | 


TO THE Po 


' FRIENDS, COUNTRYMEN, AND FELLOW-CITIZENS 


HAT Engliſbmen could ever have been ſo infatuated, as to ſuffer 
either annual Parliaments, or the univerſal Right of Suffrage to be 
wreſted from them, ought to be our Aſtoniſhment ! In permitting the 
Innovations of langer Parliaments and Qualifications for eleCting, alas 
they knew not what they did. By looking ſupinely on, while theſe wide 
Breaches were made for the Entrance of Corruption, they betrayed their 
Country. What they ſowed in criminal Folly, it has been the Fate of 
their Poſterity to gather in Sorrow and Calamity; and ours at length it 
is, either to ſtem the Tide of lawleſs Power, or to periſh as a People. 
Our Conſtitution can only be ſafe fo long as the whole Body of the Eng- 


liſh Commons can annually come forward with their Votes, to repel any 


Attack upon the common Liberty. Our Votes are our political Arms of 
Defence : the Gift of God to all for the Safety of all. By the traiterous 
Policy of diſarming the greateſt Part, the common Enemy, arbitrary 
Power, has now the Property and the Liberty of all at its Mercy. To 
reſiſt its Force, or to purge a venal Parliament by which it is ſupported, is 
a Taſk far beyond the Strength of our few remaining Electors. Would 
they any longer call their Property their own, or retain the Dignity and 
the Bleſſings of Liberty, let them exhort their Fellow-citizens at large to 
aſſociate in the common Cauſe; and then, with one Voice, a Voice of 
united Millions, let England aſſert her ancient Claim to Freedom, and 
reſound with a firm Declaration of thoſe common Rights which are the 
common Defence. Through her Committees, let her ſober Reſolutions 
flow to one common Centre ; and _ matured into a complete and 
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| eomprehenſive Plan of Reform, be laid before that Houſe of Parliament 
Which lives but by the Breath, and is bound to ſerve and to defend the 


Majeſty of the People. And "when the People, in Vindication of Truth 


and the Rights of Men, ſhall. once exert that Voice which is felt and ac- 
''knowledged to be the Voice of God, at the dread Sound, Deſpotiſm ſhall 
drop his Iron Sceptre in Diſmay, and threaten no longer the Liberties af 
our Land; Truth and Juſtice ſhall be triumphant, and a Conſtitution 


- _ 


| of King, Lords, aad Commons, each free and independent of the other, once 


more reviſit our happy Iſle 
It is by purifying the Fountain of Government, that the riſing Genera- 


tion is to be called off from debaſing Pleaſures, and animated to an Exer- 
tion of every generous and patriot Principle which can dignify the Mind 


of Man; and thus alone it is, that the faded Honours of our Country 
can be reſtored, and its Character and Proſperity again become the Admi- 


ration of Mankind, looking towards this Land of Liberty as their common 


| Friend and .. 
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In purſuit of Reformation, every 8 Friend to bis Country is ſolemnly 


| called upon to practiſe that Chriſtian. Rule, to do unto others as we would 


that they ſhould do unto us. Then will be eſtabliſhed the juſt Rights of 
all Men, of the Poor as well as the Rich, the Weak as well as the Strong; 
and then will that bleſſed Xra come, when every one will be free and happy 
under the Shade of his own Vine. | 


Glory toGod in the Higheſt ; and on Earth, Peace, Good-will 1 Men! 
A REAL FRIEND TO THE PEOPLE. 


N. B. The Duke of Richmond, in his late Bill, has nodly vindicated 
the Rights of Engliſhmen, and to their full Extent, as ſtated in the fore- 


going Declaration. A ſimilar Plan, as Materials for a Bill, has been alſo 


1 m__ up by a Sub-committee of ae and circulated * the 


ethet Committees of this ne. 
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